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The New Conception of the Rural School 
Problem* 


Witriamn B, Asprywatt, 


Principat Strate Normar Scxoor, Wororster. 


ene TA Ty En may have been expected of the schools 
in times past, it is now believed that they must be 
so closely in touch with the life and activities 
about them that they will prepare for a ready ad- 
justment to those elements of the environment that 
are of value in modern life. It is the actual busi- 
3 - = ness of living, therefore, that is of direct concern 
TmEcENNe ty the rural schools, and it is the business of living 
in the country that is of first importance. What should the coun- 
try boy know and be able to do in order that he may become most 
efficient and most useful as a member of his own community ? 
How shall a country girl be educated so that she may be able 
to adjust herself to those elements of her environment that will 
be of greatest concern in her life? The problem of the rural 
school is, then, determined by this statement of its aim, and the 
solution of the problem is concerned with the ways and means . 
of realizing the aim, or in other words, consists of gaining the 
knowledge that is suitable, the training of the human powers and 
the development of skill in using them, the appreciation of the 
values of life and the moral standards demanded by the condi- 
tions of the environment. 

Out of the maze of educational discussion so plentiful during 
the past decade or more, there is emerging with ever increasing 
clearness the truth that the value of a study or a principle lies 
in the answer to the question “does it work?” It has long been 


* This number of Education reproduces the principal addresses given at 
the Fifth Annual Conference on Rural Education, held at the State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass., in March. 
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a truism that a mechanical device or scientific theory has no ac- 
ceptance until it performs successfully the function for which it 
was made. But in educational work it has not always been 
so readily seen that a like rule holds true. Although the product of 
the rural schools has been plainly unsatisfactory and the knowl- 
edge obtainable in them has had little functioning value in fit- 
ting the boys and girls to be efficient men and women, ready and 
able to take up the duties and responsibilities of their own com- 
munities, nevertheless the same type of schools and the same 
type of studies have too often persisted. Only comparatively re- 
cently has it been asked, “what do these boys and girls need to 
know after they leave school?” and with the answer in mind has 
it been determined if the school provides this knowledge. But 
this is a part of the problem of the rural school. Good teaching 
is essential, of course. Better supervision is necessary. But 
first of all the reorganization of the course of study is imperative, 
eliminating much that is irrelevant and non-functioning, incorpo- 
rating new studies that will make for efficiency in modern rural 
life, and enriching all the work in terms of the activities for 
which the boys and girls are to be trained. Knowledge that is 
interpretive of the environment, knowledge that is personal and 
useful, knowledge that is a natural outgrowth of home and farm 
and village activities and leads to a better performance of them, 
knowledge that inspires the boys and girls with the joy of living in 
the country, knowledge that demonstrates the fact that intellec- 
tual growth, true culture, and social enjoyment are eminently 
possible in country life, in agriculture and other rural pursuits,— 
this is the kind of knowledge that the rural school must supply 
if it would perform its true function in providing for modern 
needs. 

It has been charged against the country school that it has drawn 
too much of its substance from sources foreign to the needs and 
activities of its environment, and that it has failed to keep pace 
with the development in agricultural life. Stocks‘and bonds and 
cube root have monopolized the time and efforts of teachers and 
pupils when they might have been gaining more inspiration and 
profit from the study of farm problems, agriculture and dairy 
measures, and examples dealing with marketing and spraying 
and cooking. Instead of investigating the phenomena of geology 
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and astronomy, the Babcock milk tester offers a good opportunity 
for practical study and experimentation. Instead of growing 
weary over the history and government of a remote epoch, there 
is a wide field for interesting investigation in the history of the 
local community and state and their institutions and industries 
and in the problems of local rural government. There must, 
moreover, be an understanding of and a harmony with the won- 
ders and beauties of nature if there is to be successful living in 
the country. A spirit of love for nature will forestall the desire 
to vandalize it. An appreciation of animal life and plant life 
will lead to an eagerness to protect them. Beautifying the school 
grounds and the home grounds, cultivating school gardens and 
home gardens, studying about the birds and insects and animals 
and their uses and their harmful traits will give a sympathetic 
understanding of the living phenomena of the environment and 
serve to enrich the content of the school work in a vital and ef- 
fective way. Opportunities almost without number are to be 

found on every side to re-direct the rural school studies into whole- 

some, satisfying lines and as fast as they are turned to account 

they will put new life and new inspiration into the school studies. 

They will give 2 new meaning and a new influence to the rural 

school. They stand as a challenge to be studied and interpreted 

and used for the greater service and greater happiness of all who 

live in the country. 

There must be skill in doing. The traditional practice of the 
rural schools, as well as other schools, has been to place first and 
often sole importance upon the acquisition of facts and little or 
no provision has been made for the training of skill in applying 
the knowledge gained in the activities of life. But this power of 
doing the thing that has been studied or of using accurately, 
rapidly and easily the facts learned in the various experiences of 
every day is now recognized, however, as of vital necessity for 
the proper comprehension of the knowledge and the true appre- 
ciation of its significance. Only ,by personally performing an 
experiment, or working out a concrete, practical problem in- 
volving the principles in question or constructing an object or 
machine, or in some other way experiencing by actual operation 
the knowledge learned, can pupils be led to understand it and 
value it. No school exercise is so vital as one in which the pupils 
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learn by doing. No lessons make such an appeal to their interest 
and resourcefulness. No part of the school work enters so ef- 
fectively into the formation of habits and the stimulation of effort. 

There must be training in civie responsibility. Citizenship, 
efficient citizenship, an interest in the affairs that concern the 
community, an acquaintance with its resources and needs, a 
training and a character adequate to solve its problems and a 
sense of responsibility for its welfare and betterment—these aims 
will give new significance and new value and new possibilities to 
the country school. They will enable the school to turn out its 
graduates not only equipped to adjust themselves with profit and 
with joy to the life which they are to live, but also awakened to 
the realization of the fact that their own welfare is bound up 
indissolubly with the welfare of the whole community and that 
they have a mutual responsibility in supporting, administering, 
and improving the conditions of life which they all enjoy. 

How the work of the rural school may be re-directed to ac- 
complish these ends, how it may utilize the experiences and inter- 
ests of the pupils in nature study, agriculture and domestic science 
as the basis and medium for instruction in the fundamental school 

‘ subjects, with the results of ultimately promoting community 
betterment, providing intelligent and profitable recreation and 
increasing the active social service of the school and its graduates, 
is in brief the purpose of this conference. 
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A Rational Program for Rural Education 


Payson Smiru, Comausstoner or Epucation ror 
Massaouvserts, 


Speaking on this subject, Commissioner Payson Smith spoke in 
part as follows: 


mamnomnnntts ITE country school is having its days, and, like any 


other phase of education that happens for the time 
to be prominent, it suffers from the theories of 
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the extremists. After its years of neglect it comes 
under the notice of the expert. It is being in- 
vestigated, it is being surveyed, and sO, We are 
afraid, it is straightway to be reported and then 
: systematized and then—left alone. Many of these 
expert friends come from a distance both professional and geog- 
raphical, and it sometimes appears the remedies they suggest are 
not practical ones. For example, at a rural-life conference, not 
long ago, the prophecy was made that within a decade our several 
thousand one-room country schools will have been brought to- 
gether into consolidated schools. If the seer of this vision would 
attend the function of the discontinuance of one of these one- 
room schools down in our northeast corner and note the circum- 
stances that attend its translation, he might state his prophecy 
in more moderate terms. The fact is that the great majority of 
a generation of country school children must get their education 
in one-room country schools, and probably after consolidation 
has done its best we must still have a place for the one-room 
school. Our plans for making that school a more efficient insti- 
tution ought not to wait upon the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
Again, a gentleraan has been reported by the press as saying that 
university instructors ought to be the teachers of our rural ele- 
mentary schools. We wonder whether he has noted the salary 
schedules of country schools; or perhaps we wonder whether his 
is a naive suggestion for the improvement of university instruc- 
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‘tion by elimination and substitution. Still again there is at 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


WE AIM TO FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERYWHERE 


fui. public schools of America, with more than twenty million pupils, greatly 

transcend all other kinds of educational work in numbers and economic 
importance, and in this field our agencies have accomplished the larger part of 
their work, filling 28,721 positions. 
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In academies, private schools and normal schools our work has been even more 
extensive than in colleges, and there is scarcely a first-class school of academic 
grade in America that has not employed teachers on our recommendation. 


Some of these institutions, like the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and Wilbraham Academy, Massachusetts, have employed from seventy to ninety 
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the Penn Charter School alone having paid to teachers employed through us 
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